INTRODUCTION

conviction a stem republican, yet under no illusions as
to the weak sides of democracy. His perseverance, his
high sense of duty, and his clear, strong judgment came
out both in the notices of his conduct in difficult moments
and in the letters from his pen, some few of which have
been very properly inserted in the book. Students of
American history will value these familiar glimpses of a
man who did not in his own day receive from the general
American public the credit which his disinterestedness
as well as his abilities deserved. He was not made for
popularity, and he certainly never sought it, but those
with or under whom he worked recognized his powers,
and though there had often been friction between him
and John Quincy Adams, that upright and public-spirited
man insisted on his accepting the mission to London in
1826, which Gallatin had sought to avoid.

There are in this book many interesting sidelights on
the remarkable events and personages of the time.
Napoleon Bonaparte (during the Hundred Days) and
the Duke of Wellington pass across the stage. Louis
the Eighteenth appears frequently, and the Duke of
Berri, of whose assassination in 1820 there is a vivid
account. So does King George the Fourth and the Tsar
Alexander I of Russia, and his Minister Pozzo di Borgo,
the only Corsiean, except the Bonapartes and Paoli, who
has figured in European history since the tenth century.
We hear a good deal about Lafayette and Madame de
Stael, and Joseph Bonaparte and Madame Patterson
Bonaparte (the wife of Jerome Bonaparte), while among
the other personages more or less fully touched on, there
are Alexander von Humboldt, Lord Castlereagh, Chateau-
briand, Talleyrand (of whom there is a good anecdote),
Count d'Orsay, Madame R6camier, Count Walevski,
George Canning, Lord Goderich, and those two well-
known memoir writers, the Countess de Boigne and
Charles Greville. The anecdotes are often slight but
generally diverting. There is a good deal of scandal, but